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ASSEMBLY BENEVOLENCES IN 1956 


The U. S. Church: Increase 14.02% 


(This does not include some special receipts) 


Received in 1956 
$ 579,538 


Annuities and Relief 
American Bible Society 
Assembly’s Training School 
Christian Education 
Church Extension 
General Council 
Historical Foundation 
Interchurch Agencies 
Montreat 

Stillman College 
Women’s Work 

World Missions 


37,512 
131,511 
430,870 


1,070,437 


101,187 
16,162 
17,747 

125,394 

108,623 
92,837 


3,332,210 


$6,044,030 


The USA Church: Increase 12.17% 
(Church Contributions; ) 


American Bible Society 

Central Receiving Agency__- 

Christian Education* ___- 

Foreign Missions* 

Misc. Gen. Council Expense _ —_ 
National Council of Churches_- 

National Missions* 

National Council, Presbyterian Men_- - -- 
Pensions Board* 
Presbyterian Life 
I ie No scncicabuhiceubaiaile - 
Stewardship & Promotion 

Synod Executive Field Council__- — 
Theological Education 

World Council of Churches 


74,461 
100,900 
2,616,099 
5,898,417 
56,691 
71.133 
6,748,810 
22,500 
1,065,000 
208,002 
77,598 
522,837 
209,336 
615,232 
53,205 


$18,340,222 
Plus special gifts: One Great Hour of Sharing, $1,482,453; Ministry to Service Personnel, $250,944; Build- 


ing Funds Campaign, $554,772. 


Increase 


$ 39,978 
14,598 
8,414 
34,861 
56,631 
28,880 
1,385 
2'289 
13,685 
20,180 
10,545 
400,159 


$631,605 


4] 

9,822 
353,486 
544,468 
27,756 

no change 
585,495 
no change 
253,610 
(13,210) 
3,458 
77,546 
27,918 
118,876 
no change 


$1,989,266 


An additional $6,363,321 is anticipated from women’s organizations, individual gifts and invested funds. 


*Including funds contributed for the Advance Program. 











Letters to the Editors ‘ 





Questions Value of 17th Century Forms 





Standards Not Needed? 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


Many ministers in our denomination 
look forward to the time when the Stand- 
ards of our church are no longer man- 
datory to ordination. The Standards are 
no longer helpful to the ongoing of our 
church. They hold us back. The Bible 
and only the Bible is central. Doctrines 
are not. The Scriptures are the Truth. 
The understanding of the Truth, not doc- 
trinal orthodoxy, has to be the evangelical 
mission of a Christian church. 

The Westminster Standards of the sev- 
enteen century have produced something 
greater than themselves—The Christian 
church of the twentieth century. So it 
will always be. Each generation grows 
in its understanding of the Bible, and 
written or unwritten, this understanding, 
and no other, is its strength. Our un- 
written Standards are preached . every- 
where in our church. A great deal, how- 
ever, of our written Standards is hardly 
ever called to mind. Why? Because the 
Holy Spirit has instructed and corrected 
the church in the last 300 years far be- 
yond what we have added to the Stand- 


ards or corrected in them. 

A sufficient confession for the ordina- 
tion of any minister is the one Peter made 
to his Lord, “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the Living God,” Matt. 16:16. Any- 
one who makes this confession believes 
in the Bible and will, in subjection to his 
brethren, make his contribution to the 
ever-growing understanding of the Word, 
which is the primary mission of the 
church. The Reformers themselves made 
this, and not devotion to doctrine or creed, 
their life-long work. 

RosertT D. DAFFIN. 
Hallstead, Pa. 


TOPICS 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

... You asked in a recent issue if we 
would like to have a questionnaire or 
forum to discuss certain topics that you 
have listed in THE OUTLOOK from time to 
time. I feel that this would be an excel- 
lent idea. 

FLorIDA. 


EDITORS—Good. See TOPICS in the 
first issue of each month. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlock). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: Charles 
W. Kernan, Mizpah church, Richmond, Va.; 
Fred M. Webber, Hamburg, N. Y.; Wade H. 
Boggs, Jr., General Assembly’s Training 
School; David L. Stitt, president of Austin 
(Texas) Theological Seminary. 


KEEP FROM HATING 

How can we keep from hating some 
people? In what Christian manner 
does a person handle a vicious jeal- 
ousy? For example, a person is very 
jealous of the love of a grandmother 
for a grandson, does he pray or say 
something, or hope, or what? 


KERNAN: We dislike people for the 
strangest reasons in the world, and if we 
are not very careful we will deceive 
ourselves about why we dislike them. 
We will find some perfectly good reason 
for disliking them, and that isn’t the real 
reason we do at all. Deep down inside 
of us there is some other reason that 
we dislike them. ‘That’s one of the first 
things to see. Then to pray that the Lord 
will help us to see the thing as it is, to 
try to free ourselves from any false 
hatred. I might persuade myself that 
I dislike somebody because his manner 
is not sincere or something like that. It 
may be jealousy or it may be one of a 
thousand things. 

Boccs: It is generally understood that 
we do not have complete control of our 
emotions and for that reason we some- 
times suppose that we are not responsible 
whether we hate someone else or not. It 


seems to me that there is a measure of 
truth in that. I cannot altogether de- 
termine whether I like somebody else or 
whether I will dislike him. But there 
is one thing I can do. I can decide to 
act for that person’s welfare, and if I 
act for that person’s welfare, then my 
emotions generally, I believe, will tend 
to follow the course that my will and 
actions will take. 


FIRST TRUE CHURCH 


When, where and by whom was the 
first true church ever established in the 
full sense? 


Wesser: The church was established 
by Jesus Christ in all of his ministry, 
in all of the things he said. ‘That es- 
tablishment at first takes specific form in 
the occasion when he is with the disciples 
and he asked them first who people say 
he is and who they say he is, and then 
Peter’s response naming him as Jesus 
Christ, the Son of the Living God, and 
Jesus said ‘On this foundation I will 
build my church.” The church was not 
established by Christ at first in the sense 
of his envisioning the specific form that 
it took at any time in Christian history, 
or all of the forms. 

Stitt: The true church really goes 
far back into the Old Testament, starting, 
many hold, with Abraham. Our word 
“church” comes from the Greek word 
ecclesia, meaning an “assembly or con- 
gregation” and is itself derived from 
two words meaning “to call out.” The 
church is those people whom God has 
called in every generation from the call- 
ing of Abram out of Haran. 


Stop Everything 


To THE OUTLOOK: 4 


I just wanted you to know how much 
I look forward each week to receiving 
THE OvuTLook. I stop everything else 
until I have a chance to read it from cover 
to cover and find out what is happening in 
the Southern Church. Thanks for keep. 
ing us ex-southern Presbyterians so well 
informed with news from the “father- 
land”! 

New York Ciry. 





Wilbur La Roe Says: 











King Saud. The President was doubt- 
less on solid ground in showing courtesy 
to the king of another nation. We Chris- 
tians must be kind even to our enemies. 
But one may question the wisdom of 
being too effusive and too demonstrative 
in kindness and in rolling out a big red 
carpet to welcome a bigamist who tol- 
erates, and possibly encourages, human 
slavery. Even Christians must decide 
who are to be their close friends and 
whom they are to honor. 


The Church Moves Forward. Never 
in our lifetime, no matter how old we are, 
has there been so much interest shown 
in the church. It is said that at the 
time of the American Revolution 1 in 
15 was a church member; in 1900, 1 in 
3; now 2 out of every 3. Nor was there 
ever so much interest in church con- 
struction. It is said that the figure for 
1957 may reach $600,000,000. 


Quackery. A great injury is done to 
the cause of religion by importing magic 
into it. “Be a good Christian and you 
will not have arthritis.” ‘“Pray hard 
enough and your business will be suc- 
cessful.” It is an outrageous theory that 
the purpose of religion is to further our 
secular ambitions. Being close to God 
may well produce an inner peace which 
helps even in matters of physical health, 
but we must never miss the cardinal point 
that our first religious duty is to be true 
and faithful instruments for carrying out 
God’s will, even if it hurts. 

Absentees. It has been well said that 
the worst religious sect in America is the 
Seventh Day Absentists. Their prayer: 
“Give us this day our day in bed.” 


University Religion. A hopeful sign 
of the times is the new interest in reli- 
gion in the higher institutions of learn- 
ing. President Pusey of Harvard is show- 
ing fine leadership in this field. Prince- 
ton has a large enrollment in its religious 
courses. Men are coming to understand 
that the irreligious man cannot be an ed- 
ucated man, for religion is a vital part 
of life and God is the source of all life. 

Evangelism. ‘The church that does 
not reach out will pass out.”—NoRMAN 
Victor Hope. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 


Publishers Inc., 1 


Telephone 86-1371; night 4-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 


North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December, 
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Ordination Vote 


The vote on ordaining Presbyterian, 
U. S., women as elders and deacons now 
stands at 41-38 in opposition, with six 
more presbyteries yet to vote or report. 
Some daring prognosticators are ventur- 
ing to guess that the final vote will be 
43-42 but they won’t advertise whether 
it will be affirmative or negative. Recent 
results showed these votes by presby- 


teries: . 
FOR AGAINST 
Lex.-Ebenezer Congaree 
La.-Miss. Enoree 57-18 
Indian Holston 61-18 
Western Texas 

El Paso 38-9 


On another proposal calling for a 
change in the doctrinal statements regard- 
ing divorce and re-marriage, more than 
enough presbyteries weeks ago had voted 
to accept the amendments, with most of 
them calling for another study of the 
question and revision of some of the rec- 
ommended changes (OvuTLOOK, Feb. 4). 


U. P. Vote Now 451-235 


Latest information from United Pres- 
byteries shows the vote favoring union 
with USA Presbyterians at 451 to 235. 
With 161 favoring presbyteries, the ac- 
tion has gained the required majority in 


the USA church. 


Columbus Church Award 


The First Presbyterian Church of Co- 
lumbus, Ga., received a certificate of 
merit from the Young Men’s Progressive 
Club, a Negro organization, of that city 
for “its efforts in bettering the relation- 
ship between the two races in the com- 
munity. Robert B. McNeill, the min- 
ister, accepted the certificate. In his 
acceptance, he said: 

“Our consciences are never quite clear. 
We realize there are great problems yet 
to be faced and solved. There are feelings 
still smoldering that should be rooted out 
from the human heart, which can be done 


only through the surveillance of God and 
the persistence of the Spirit.” 


USA Moderator 


Among the first endorsements for Mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian, USA, General 
Assembly to be held May 16 in Omaha, 
Nebraska, are these pastors: 

William H. Hudnut, Third church, 
Rochester, N. Y., endorsed by the Presby- 
tery of Rochester. 

Harold R. Martin, Second church, 
Bloomington, Ill., endorsed by Bloom- 
ington Presbytery. 


Clinton, Tenn., Pastor 
Named ““Man of the Year” 


CLINTON, TENN. (RNS)—A white Bap- 
tist clergyman here who was beaten by 
a gang of pro-segregationists last Decem- 
ber after he escorted six Negro children 
to an integrated school received the Clin- 
ton Junior Chamber of Commerce dis- 
tinguished service award for 1956. 

The award, made at a dinner, cited 
Paul Turner, 33, of First Baptist church 
as an “inspiring example” of courage, 
leadership and love for his fellowman 
(OuTLOOK, Dec. 17, 1956). 

Mr. Turner was beaten by seven white 
men and two women after he and two 
volunteers escorted the Negro students 
to Clinton High School from which they 
had been remaining away because of 
threats and harassment by whites. 

Witnesses to the attack said the venge- 
ful whites pursued the minister “like a 
pack of hounds,” cornered him in the 
business section, knocked him down and 
beat him severely about the head before 
police arrived. 

Later, the Knoxville Ministerial Asso- 
ciation uanimously passed a resolution 
commending Mr. Turner and deploring 
the “violent action of those who seek to 
circumvent and defy the federal laws 
of our country.” 

Adoption of the resolution moved a 
Negro Baptist minister to tears. H. J. 
Bailey of Payne Avenue Baptist church 
said he felt at last “that we are Chris- 
tian brothers together.” 


N. C. Council Calls for 

Action to Stop Violence 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. (RNS)—The 

North Carolina Council of Churches 


called upon “all persons in lawful au- 
thority” to take steps to halt bombings 


and other violence directed against 
churches and ministers in regional racial 
disputes. 


“Ruthless destruction” of homes and 
churches is “fan outrage to the Christian 
conscience,” the council declared. It 
represents 15 Protestant denominations. 

The action was taken in a resolution 
passed unanimously at the group’s 20th 
annual meeting here. 

‘Attempts to achieve by fire and bomb 
what cannot be done by law saps the life 
of democracy and sows the seeds of 
anarchy,” the resolution said. 

H. Shelton Smith, director of graduate 
studies in religion at Duke University 
and a member of the council’s executive 
committee, brought the resolution to the 
floor. 

He said it was introduced because of 
“deplorable” bombings of churches and 
minister’s homes in some communities 
in Alabama and Tennessee. 

“They will kill some ministers before 
they get through,” he said, identifying 
“they” as “lawless elements in the 
South.” 

Coadjustor Bishop Richard H. Baker 
of the Episcopal Diocese of North Caro- 
lina was re-elected president of the coun- 
cil. 


MEMPHIS MINISTERS OPPOSE 
BILLS AS FREEDOM THREATS 


Mempuis, TENN. — The Memphis 
Ministers Association here denounced 
three proposed state laws as “definite 
threats to freedom” in Tennessee. 

Robert S. Hough, president of the as- 
sociation which represents most white 
Protestant ministers in Memphis and 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
said the bills were directed against the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

Introduced into the legislature by the 
Shelby County delegation, the measures 
would require registration of persons and 
organizations engaged in promoting or 
opposing legislation ‘in behalf of or in 
opposition to a race or color.” They also 
would require individuals or groups so- 
liciting or spending funds to finance the 


litigation of others to file “detailed in- 
formation with the secretary of state.” 

This provision, Dr. Hough said, might 
prevent “almost any organization or 
group including churches” from making 
test cases in court. 

The clergymen’s resolution, passed by 
an “overwhelming majority” at a meet- 
ing of the association, declared it is the 
“right conferred by the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights that any individual or 
group may have the benefit of counsel 
in the courts of our land.” 

‘How such counsel is chosen and com- 
pensated is a matter of concern only to 
the person or group whose rights are be- 
fore the courts,” the resolution continued. 
“Denial of these rights is contrary to 
basic American freedom. —— 








“The founding fathers of our republic 
recognized that any attempt to restrict 
the rights of individuals to organize and 
to present their petitions is a suppression 
of freedom which could sap the vitality 
of our democracy.” 

The ministers also said they saw in the 
proposed legislation “no contributing in- 
fluence toward peaceful relationship be- 
tween the component elements of the citi- 
zenry,” a principle to which they were 
committed. 


New TV Center 
Opens in Atlanta 


New $250,000 facilities will be dedi- 
cated at the Protestant Radio and Tele- 
vision Center in Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 18 
and 19. Leaders in radio and television 
will be greeted by representatives of the 
five denominations that cooperate in the 
center. 

One room of the new building will be 
dedicated as a meditation room—a place 
for study and relaxation for persons tak- 
ing part in programs under production. 

The television sound stage is the major 
part of the new building. It is described 
as “the largest sound production stage 
south of New York and east of Denver.” 

Other rooms provide working space in 
production and distribution activities. 

The projection room will also be used 
as a classroom for courses for students 
at Emory, Columbia Seminary and Agnes 
Scott and other institutions. 

John M. Alexander, president of the 
center, says: 

“Heretofore we have produced TV films 
and motion pictures on a limited scale, 
in a makeshift manner. But now, for the 
first time, we have the facilities necessary 
to do in the field of television what we 
have been doing for 12 years in radio: 
producing and distributing top quality 
religious programs for use by commercial 
stations and church groups. The center 
is now fully equipped to produce motion 
pictures and film strips in color or black- 
and-white with lip synchronization, nar- 
ration, sound effects and music, in its own 
studios, and—by use of its mobile studio 

on location.” 

Trustees for the center are named by 
nine institutions and denominations. 


Signers 


Presbyterians in support of the Rich- 
mond Ministers Association statement 
(OuTLOOK, Feb. 11 and see page 8 this 
issue) were reported as follows: 

Jos. L. Auten, James E. Bear, Wade H. 
Boggs, Jr., Aubrey N. Brown, P. H. Car- 
michael, M. K. Compher, M. C. Dendy, 
David R. Holt, C. E. S. Kraemer, J. H. 
Marion, G. T. Matheny, S. D. McCammon, 
I. S. McElroy, M. C. McIver, F. H. Olert, 
R. W. Rainwater, D. W. Richardson, 
Holmes Rolston, W. A. Rogers, W. B. 
Sullivan, E. T. Thompson, Wm. B. Ward, 
Morris D. Warren, Herman VY. Wiggins 
—24. 

Opposed were: R. F. Boyd, W. L. Car- 
son and R. W. Kirkpatrick—3. 

Nineteen were listed under “No Com- 
ment.” Approximately 30 were never 
reached by telephone. 
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Brazil Is Building 
New Capital City 


By P. NUNEZ ARCA 


Rio DE JANEIRO (wWAP)—Brazil is be- 
ginning to erect its new Federal capital 
which is to be completed in record time. 
The city will rise in a region known as 
Planaltina, in the State of Goyaz, rich 
in diamond and quartz mines and abun- 
dantly irrigated by rivers which flow into 
the Amazon. In accordance with a Con- 
stitutional provision the site is in the 
geographical center of the country and 
at last the great expanses of the Brazilian 
West will be opened to settlement. 

President Kubitschek has also prom- 
ised that his successor will find the Pres- 
idential Mansion completed. It will be 
called Goyania. The new Federal dis- 
trict will probably be named Brasilia and 
the city itself, perhaps, Planaltina, but 
none of these appellations is yet final. 


Military Forces Cooperating 


The army is already supplying contrac- 
tors with tents and other field equipment 
and 200 men are in the area bringing in 
power, laying out water and sewage sys- 
tems, staking out streets and thorough- 
fares and preparing the ground for the 
builders. The contractors have com- 
mitted themselves to have the Presiden- 
tial Mansion and one hotel ready for 
occupancy within twelve months. 

The climate of this region, at an alti- 
tude of approximately 3000 ft., is ideal. 
The temperature is mild and spring-like 
the year round, protected from winds and 
the soil amazingly fertile. Indeed the 
long range goal, beyond the building of 
a new Capital, which is to be a truly 
beautiful city, is that of giving a major 
impetus to agriculture in order to provide 
the nation with more foodstuffs for home 
consumption and for export. 


Speculators Barred 

The Federal Government has reserved 
a 30-kilometer strip of land all around 
the emplacement of the city and there will 
be strict zoning laws to prevent specula- 
tion by real estate dealers and the sky- 
rocketing of prices for building lots. 

Incidentally, the interest in this region 
has been growing for some time and sev- 
eral Hollywood film stars and others 
from the American film capital have al- 
ready built ranches in Goyaz to which 
they come to escape publicity and to in- 
dulge in farming and cattle-raising! The 
Rockefeller corporation owns enormous 
areas of land in Goyaz which was pre- 
sumed to be oil-rich but where, up to the 
present, most of the development has 
been directed towards new strains of 
hybrid corn. 


Opposition from City-Dwellers 


If there is any opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s favorite project, it will come from 


government workers and others who, 
naturally, would have to move westward 
to the new site. These “lovers of the 
asphalt” as the Brazilians call the ob- 
durate urbanites, if they do oppose the 
plan, will find a strong reaction to offset 
them, because not only is Kubitschek 
determined to see it through but he has 
overwhelming support for it.—(World 
Around Press Correspondent in Brazil) 


U. S. World Missions 
Board Favors Cooperation 


The Presbyterian, U. S. Board of 
World Missions has made it clear that its 
missionaries are free to work with the 
Kyodan (the national or united church 
in Japan). 

At its recent meeting it said that con- 
ditions forbid the establishment of one 
fixed policy and that individual mission- 
aries are authorized to accept affiliate 
membership in the Kyodan, or in the 
churches of the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed tradition—‘“the particular group 
where they feel they can best bear their 
witness for Christ and further the work 
of the church in that land.” 

The Kyodan now has in it more than 
half of the churches that are the product 
of Presbyterian mission effort. Other 
churches have withdrawn from it and 
establised the Reformed church and the 
“NKK,” or new Presbyterian church. 

This action is being sent to the Japan 
Mission for its advice and a request for 
the exact wording in which the policy 
should be stated. 

The Board also approved new plans 
for cooperation with national churches 
in Taiwan. 

It also acceeded to a request of the 
Presbyterian Church of Korea calling 
for a review of the policies under which 
Presbyterian Churches, U. S., USA, and 
of Australia are working with the na- 
tional church. In line with the study a 
conference is scheduled in Korea April 
5-19 of this year, in which S. Hugh 
3radley and D. J. Cumming will repre- 
sent the staff, and James A. Jones and 
William M. Elliott, with James E. Bear 
as alternate, will represent the Board. 


Salary Increases 

The financial report at the winter 
meeting showed that for the first time 
since 1928 World Missions receipts have 
been more than the Assembly-approved 
budget, totaling this year from all sources 
$3,465,000 for an 18 per cent increase 
over the vear before in gifts from living 
donors. 

This report resulted in a salary in- 
crease for all of the 500 Southern Pres- 
byterian missionaries, retroactive to Jan- 
uay 1, providing $10 additional per 
month for each single missionary and 
$20 per month for each couple, both on 
the field and while on furlough. 

Special gifts for Hungarian relief 
work by January 15 totaled $26,197. 
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An Army General pleads for consideration of deeper issues 


Peace Can Be Had 


HE TRAGEDY of modern society 
lies in its organizational fragmen- 
tation and divisiveness: Intellectually 
it wages psychological warfare instead of 
encouraging understanding; economically 
it erects trade barriers instead of pro- 
moting the free flow of goods and serv- 
ices; and politically it inflates the inde- 
pendence of the sovereign State system 
instead of emphasizing the interdepend- 
ence of human efforts and aspirations. 
Is this ideological struggle between 
Capitalism and Communism really some- 
thing so very new, or is it a recrudescence 
of earlier struggles, such as the Crusades, 
the great schism of 1054 in the Christian 
Church, and the Reformation 500 years 
later? All these movements have in com- 
mon certain divisive characteristics. Each 
has divided family against family, friend 
against friend, and state against state. 
Each has bought to power men with the 
“cardboard” mind: length and width 
with depth and understanding; men for 
whom all is either black or white, good 
or evil. 


Less Free Movement 


In the field of economics there is less 
free movement of goods and services 
today than in the time of Mercantlism 
centuries ago. Even within the Western 
Alliance the movement of supplies is 
materially hampered by tariffs and 
quotas, and between the East and West 
the exchange of goods and services is 
determined, not by economic considera- 
tions at all, but primarily by strategic 
requirements. This result of the ‘cold 
war” has even spilled over into the move- 
ment of persons. For the first time in 
American history the travel of her citi- 
zens is subject in peace to the ‘ ‘dictat” 
of the Secetary of State. 

Politically the United States has aban- 
doned its traditional “freedom of action” 
for the Old World system of political and 
military alliances: A system which has 
sparked every world conflagration for a 
century and more. In defense of this 
new and completely alien policy it is 
stated that Wold Wars I and II could 
have been avoided had NATO been in ex- 
istence. Possibly so, but then all the 
great centers of power were concentrated 
in the West. But this is not true any 
more. The military alliance centered 
about Russia and the United States to- 
day are frighteningly reminiscent of the 
Triple Alliance centered about Germany 
and the Triple Entente about England 
in 1914. It is obviously true that when 





THE author of this article is a retired Briga- 
dier General of the U. S. Army, formerly of 
Oxford, N. C., now of Philadelphia, Pa. Much 
of General Hester’s time is now devoted to 
efforts to prevent a third world war. 
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the centers of power are in agreement, 
conflict on a major scale is impossible. 
But NATO, SEATO et al contain only one 
center of power and, therefore, are a 
divisive instead of a unifying force. 

If the vast propaganda machinery 
available to the Christian, Muslim and 
Buddhist churches could not convert the 
world to one faith, Communism should 
have little chance of doing so now. All 
competent economists proclaim the ad- 
vantages of the free flow of goods and 
services. And twice within a period of 
15 months President Eisenhower has 
acted outside of our new political and 
military alliance system: Geneva, July 
1955, and the United Nations in the 
Suez crisis, October 1956. In each of 
these he has brought hope to the world 
and great honor to this country. Is it 
not about time then to attempt to bring 
the intellectual, economic and _ political 
world into harmony with the one world 
of science? 


Thinking Is Required 

But this will require three-dimensional 
thinking focused on peace. And peace 
is a single fabric woven of a continuous 
thread, the unravelling of which any- 
where will mean its unravelling every- 
where unless promptly repaired. In sup- 
port of this, attention is invited to the 
interrelationships between the Czecho- 
slovakian coup, the Berlin air lift, the 
Korean war, the Brussels and NATO 
Pacts; and between the Korean truce, 
Indo-Chinese War, and the flare-up in 
the Formosan Straits. 

The very warp and woof of peace is 


great power cooperation. The European 
countries can become independent only 
within a security system which makes 
them “safe against their neighbors, and 
safe for their neighbors”; the Middle 
East and other underdeveloped areas can 
be stabilized only through a vast eco- 
nomic development system in which all 
the great powers participate, free of dis- 
crimination or attempt at exclusion; 
peace can come to Formosa, Korea, 
Indo-China, and Southeast Asia only if 
China is admitted to full-fledged mem- 
bership as a great power in the family — 
of nations. 

Under this concept, the problems of 
Cyprus, Eastern Europe, Formosa, Ger- 
many, Indo-China, Kashmir, the Middle 
East, and North Africa, become reflec- 
tions primarily of the greater struggle 
between the polar powers. Settle the 
latter and the others will soon become 
manageable; refuse to do so and World 
War will become inevitable. 


Six Points 


How then can peace be secured? In 
the opinion of this writer through: (1) 
Frequent “summit” meetings; (2) Uni- 
versalization of the United Nations mem- 
bership; (3) Economic assistance in 
order to swiftly eliminate the worst fea- 
tures of poverty and gradually to improve 
living standards in the underdeveloped 
areas, preferably under United Nations 
direction; (4) Expansion of world trade 
by eliminating discriminatory features; 
(S$) Expansion of cultural exchanges; 
and (6) Relaxation of the restriction on 
the movement of peoples and ideas. 

ae No. Fusion-and fission real- 


An Usdinialead Job 


By BERNARD M. BARUCH 


The forces of organized bigotry are 
being routed in America. Steadily and 
surely, in education, employment, hous- 
ing and in all human relations, discrim- 
ination is waning. Much remains to be 
done, to be sure, and Brotherhood Week 
is a reminder to us that the task is still 
incomplete. 

To discriminate against a man because 
of race, color, creed or national origin 
is antithetical to democracy and danger- 
ous to America. In this time of de- 
mocracy’s testing, we must proclaim our 
faith in it and live closely by its prin- 
ciples. In these days of danger to Amer- 
ica we can permit nothing to undermine 
the unity which is so essential to our 
safety. Nothing is so destructive of unity 


than the hate, discord, suspicion and 
bitterness which prejudice breeds. 

There can be no second-class citizens 
in America. As we expect each man, 
black and white, Jew and Christian, na- 
tive and foreign born to bear the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship, so we demand 
that each share in its rights and privileges 
and we seek that all shall live in mutual 
respect, understanding and friendship. 

The time will come, and soon I hope, 
when Brotherhood Week will be a re- 
minder, not of the presence of discrim- 
ination in our midst, but of its eradica- 
tion. Until that time, we must, each of 
us, work to break down its barriers, fight 
bigotry wherever we find it and cleanse 
our own hearts of blind animosity against 
our fellows. 








For an intellectual revival 


A CALL TO THE CHURCHES 


By EUGENE CARSON BLAKE 


HE DECISION of the advertising 

Council of America to use its re- 
sources to enlist support for higher edu- 
cation is further gratifying evidence of 
the growing sense of social responsibility 
to be found in the leadership of Ameri- 
can business and industry. The Protes- 
tant churches as founders and for many 
years the chief supporters of American 
higher education are particularly appre- 
ciative of this contribution to its growth 
and development. We wish to express 
publicly our appreciation and commenda- 
tion to the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education, the Advertising Council of 
America, the Ford Foundation, and all 
other agencies and individuals that are 
now bending their efforts to the strength- 
ening of the colleges and universities of 
the nation. 

Such an effort on the part of business 
and industry challenges the Christian 
churches to a similar concern and effort. 
Our church leaders should be reminded 
that higher education has long been the 
particular concern of Protestantism; that 
the first colleges in the United States 
were church colleges; that until quite re- 
cently the creat majority of our colleges 
and universities were church-founded; 
that as Protestants we believe in and 
support both public and private higher 
education. 

Major Responsibilities 

But while we believe in public educa- 
tion and encourage its support, we have 
i major responsibility for the support 
and well-being of the church-related and 
other Christian colleges and universities. 
Protestantism was born in an intellectual 
revival. What made the Reformation a 
true turning point in modern history, 
secular and ecclesiastical, was that the 
Renaissance had produced a whole bevy 
of scholars who with new humanistic 
learning were able to examine the petri- 
fied systems of the Schoolmen and reveal 
their arthritic character. The revival of 
the study of Greek and Hebrew gave 
Luther and Zwingli, Melancthon and 
Calvin, the necessary insights to reform 
the church. Without the scholars, the 
reformation might have been no more 
than a rise of nationalism and the break- 
down of feudalism by the new bourgeoise. 
Without Christian scholars, the demo- 
cratic movement that gave rise to our 
American government and social institu- 
tions might have been without religious 
foundations, sanctions, and disciplines. 

We are the heirs of this 16th century 
reformation and our great need today is 
an intellectual rebirth that will lead to 
nothing less than a new reformation. 
What is wanted is such a renaissance of 
Christian scholarship that professors, ec- 
6 


clesiastics, and theologians can lead our 
people to the revitalization of faith that 
can create a reformation. For Protes- 
tantism is committed to helping every 
indiviual achieve a faith that is well- 
informed by all available knowledge and 
insight guided by the Holy Spirit. Upon 
this confidence in informed faith rests the 
essential democracy of the Protestant 
churches. 


Special Effort 

To such a continuing alliance of schol- 
arship and faith are the churches com- 
mitted in their church-related colleges. 
Now is the time for church leaders, while 
the nation is being made aware of the 
importance of all higher education, to 


take steps to see that church members 
and the general public are made aware 
of the importance and the needs of Chris- 
tian higher education. To this end, the 
Commission on Christian Higher Edu- 
cation of the National Council of Church- 
es urges that the following actions be 
taken in each of the denominations: 


1. That the responsible leaders inform 
their clergy and people of the proposed 
campaign on the part of the Advertising 
Council and the church’s responsibility in 
relation to it. (OUTLOOK, Jan. 21, p. 2.) 

2. That in each denomination a program 
be formulated to inform the membership 
on the importance and need of Christian 
higher education and its place in all high- 
er education. 

3. That Boards of Foreign Missions take 
advantage of this opportunity to reassert 
the importance of higher education in the 
world mission of the church. 

4. That local churches make every ef- 
fort to cooperate in the observance of 
National Christian College Day (April 
28, 1957) as an opportunity to stress the 
importance of Christian higher education. 


Poison 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


It is the most ordinary, everyday sense 
which makes us see to it that “POISON” 
labels are kept pasted on the bottles of 
dangerous chemicals we all need on the 
shelves of or medicine closet. Iodine, 
for instance, although an excellent dis- 
infectant, would be the death of a child 
who took a drink of it. We know very 
well that such labels must be renewed, 
if they fade, or become unreadable. 

In exactly the same way a constant 
repetition is needed of the label ‘‘potson”’ 
on all forms of mass-prejudice, racial 
injustices, making an individual suffer 
for something he doesn’t do, or is not, 
because some of his group have done it 
or been it. They are all poisons—some 
slow and insinuating and gradual, some 
lightning-swift like a rattlesnake’s bite. 
And every variety, slow or swift, mildly 
sickening or quickly fatal, should be 
labeled in our minds, “POISON,” so that 
we recognize it as dangerous the instant 
we see or hear it. 

When we see somebody incautiously 
step out towards a piece of ice on a side- 
walk, on which we have seen others slip 
and fall, we shout to him, “Look out! 
Danger!” We should train ourselves to 
have the same reaction of shocked alarm 
when we hear somebody voice one of 
those horribly mild-sounding conversa- 
tional expressions of prejudice: ‘‘Well, 
he’s this or that. What would you ex- 
pect?” 

Civilized people have advanced so far 
in understanding as to feel discomfort 
on hearing such phrases. But the dis- 
comfort is not yet great enough, in most 
cases, to match the discomfort of an- 
swering boldly in a good loud voice, 
“Such talk is dangerous. Words like 
that grease the slide, down which it is 


mighty easy to slip to hellishly iniquitous 
acts.” 


We Get Tired 

One of the difficulties is that we get 
tired of the necessary repetition of the 
warnings against racial discrimination, 
but we have the cheering hope that they 
may not be always needed. A good many 
warnings of the past can be laid aside, 
because we have outgrown the practices 
they labeled as dangerous. 

We can get rid forever of all this talk 
about resisting racial discrimination— 
by stopping it. When American citizens, 
men and women, are judged not by the 
group to which they belong, but by their 
individual personalities, and admitted on 
this same obviously American principle 
to theaters, hotels, schools, hospitals, 
graduate schools and the like, we can 
stop this tiresome hammer-hammer-ham- 
mer on the theme that unjust exclusion 
of one is POISON for us all. 


Protestants Are Failing 
In Public Relations 
ATLANTIC City, N.J. (rRNs)—U.S. 


Protestant churches are ‘missing the 
boat” in their public relations programs, 
the 39th annual meeting of the National 
Lutheran Council was told here. 

Harold E. Hammond of New York, 
executive secretary of the council’s Divi- 
sion of Public Relations, said an esti- 
mated 50 per cent of the American pop- 
ulations is without church affiliation, but 
Protestantism generally is not competing 
successfully for their attention with the 
murder mystery, the comic book, pulp 
literature and the tabloids. 

He added that church public relations 
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programs which do only “the ordinary 
and expected things” can get little atten- 
tion from ‘“‘an advertising and promotion- 
saturated public.” 

Not only are the churches failing to 
make an impact upon American life in 
general, Dr. Hammond said, but they are 
failing to communicate the Christian 
message effectively in the school, the 
home, the youth organization and the 
service and community club. 

“When we consider what is not being 
done, what is being done becomes rela- 
tively dwarfed,” he said. “Christians 
have the responsibility of communicating 
the gospel and the witness of Christ to 
all people—not only through their lives 
and example, but through all established 
media of communication.” 


Negro Ministers Get 
Praise for Leadership 


SCHENECTADY, N.Y. (RNS)——A white 
Methodist minister here said an ‘“‘uneasy 
conscience” in the Protestant churches 
has caused the strongest and wisest 
church leadership on the integration issue 
to come from Negroes. 

J. Edward Carothers, pastor of First 
Methodist church, spoke at a meeting of 
the Schenectady Branch of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. 

He also said some southern clergymen 
who believe in integration feel they can 





“SARA PERKINS — 
PRISONER TRIUMPHANT” 


A NEW COLOR FILM 
TELLING OF THE 
UNSHAKEABLE FAITH 
OF A MISSIONARY 
WHO WAS A PRISONER 
OF THE COMMUNISTS 


Miss Perkins was formerly Super- 
intendent of Nurses Douw Hos- 
pital, Peking, China and for four 
years prisoner of the Communists. 
This is a unique “personality film” 
that glows with fearlessness and 
faith. The film is not the usual 
dramatization. It is something new. 
Just Miss Perkins herself—talking. 
But—you will never forget what 
she says! 


20 min., color, rental $5.00 
Order From: 
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Board of Christian Education 
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do more by conversations than by preach- 
ing. They do not preach it, he said, be- 
cause ‘“‘they probably would be replaced 
in their pulpits” if they did. But, he 
stressed, they express their convictions 
“openly in conversations.” 

Mr. Carothers said 16 of 17 southern 
ministers with whom he had talked sup- 
ported the U.S. Supreme Court ruling 
outlawing segregation in public schools. 

He said the fundamental issue of 
whether segregation and discrimination 
is Christian has caused many southern 
Protestants to form Negro universities 
because of the “uneasy conscience.” 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Stassen at Queens. One feature of 
the centennial year at Queens College, 
Charlotte, N. C., will be a February 19 
address by Harold E. Stassen, special as- 
sistant to President Eisenhower. This 
convocation is one of a series being 
planned this year. 





H.-S. Speaker. Baccalaureate speak- 
er at Hampden-Sydney College June 9 
will be Edward L. R. Elson of the Na- 


tional church, Washington, D. C. 


A. T. S. Kindergarten. The new 
demonstration kindergarten opened late 
in January at the General Assembly’s 
Training School, Richmond, Va., enroll- 
ing 23 four- and five-year-old children. 
Miss Josephine Newberry is the director, 
assisted by Alicia Hardin and 13 student 
workers. 

Belhaven Program. This Jackson, 
Miss., college has begun a long-range 
$1,500,000 development program. An 
opening convocation featured “The 
Christian College and Free Enteprise.” 
Speakers included Guy E. Snavely, Dan- 
ial A. Poling, James L. Fowle and others. 
Churches of the synod have already given 
$250,000 in the campaign. Now the 
same amount is being sought in Jackson 
and the surrounding county. This first 
$500,000 will be used for a science hall 
and dormitory. 


Centre Increase. Endowment at 
Centre College in Kentucky increased 
last year by $169,320 for a book value 
of $2,888,000. Plant funds now stand at 
$2,034,000, including a new infirmary 
on the women’s campus. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Strategy That Backfired 


As soon as the ministers’ declaration 
(OuTLook, Feb. 11) appeared in paid 
space which the ministers purchased, the 
Richmond, Va., newspapers went to work 
to whittle it down. (This was in keeping 
with editorial and news policies followed 
by these singly-owned dailies throughout 
the current segregation discussion. ) 

By sharp headline writing and editorial 
barrage they stormed the preachers—that 
is, they went to work on the men who 
would dare to take such a stand, more 
than they attempted to deal with the 
statement itself. 

Anyway, it was obvious that they felt 
they had a hot article to de-fuse, so they 
got busy. 

The afternoon paper led the attack 
behind a curled lip: “. . . Muddled- 
headed mixture of good intentions and 
poor thinking” . . . “poor historians” 

. “confusing what is mortal and what 
is divine” .. . “so foggy an expression 
of the nature of our government”... 
and so on. When it did discuss the 
ideas, it quoted chiefly out of context 
to concoct an array of absurdities. 

It was particularly scornful of the 
failure to print the names of the 59 
signers. 

Somewhat more moderate, the morning 
paper next day set to work with its 
hatchet to chop the statement down, par- 
ticularly by trying to show that it was 
a minority effort—only about 60 men out 
of approximately 600, it said, approved 
this step. (It was not impressed by the 
fact that 59 out of 60 who had a chance 
to consider the paper voted for it. Not 
many more ever figure in any action the 
association takes.) So, readers were as- 
sured, this 10% could not possibly repre- 
sent anything very formidable. Further- 
more, with a surprising lack of informa- 
tion, the paper tried to make it appear 
that all this ministerial concern had been 





generated since May 17, 1954 and that 
only since that time has the problem been 
regarded as a moral issue. 

Other papers in the state responded in 
a different way, some of them in warm 
commendation and support of the min- 
isters’ statement, but the Richmond 
papers breathed not a word of that, much 
less did they, as on other occasions when 
conditions warrant it, offer an editorial 
round-up of state opinion. They did not 
dare. 

Instead, they went to work on obvious 
soft spots, to get quotations from their 
adherents which were calculated to weak- 
en the impact of the statement, to demon- 
strate that here is a divided front and, 
after all, this silly piece of writing really 
represents the queer feelings of only a 
few well-meaning incompetents. 

Then, the morning paper, which has 
usually had less zeal in the matter than 
the other paper, designed a strategem. 
It would undertake to smoke the preach- 
ers out and get them om record. A tele- 
phone routine began, running through the 
directory and other available lists—more 
than 600 names—with three questions: 

(1) Are you a member of the min- 
isters’ association? (2) Were you at the 
recent meeting when the statement was 
adopted? (3) Are you for it or against it? 

Responses were tabulated and names 
and places of service were listed. If a 
man said he would have expressed some 
of the ideas differently (as who 
wouldn’t?) they counted him in a sec- 
ondary category with a qualified Yes, but, 
to their obvious discomfiture (as witness 
the headlines) the strong affirmative 
voices began to rise and what they had 
told their readers was a negligible minor- 
ity assumed other proportions. (Some 
men who were called from their beds and 
asked the questions, still drowsy and also 
suspecting the motives of the newspaper, 
refused to get involved in what they 
thought might be used against the total 
effort. They declined to comment. Later 
on, when they saw the results, they were 
the victims of the jibes of their minis- 
terial friends who told them that they 
had been through Judgment Day, for, 
after all, is it not to come like a thief 
in the night?) 

With all the classifying and re-classi- 
fying, the newspaper had some embar- 
rassing results to report, for in the first 
list after two or three days of telephon- 
ing, it was clear that the original 59 had 
grown to 152 (130 others made no com- 
ment, including some men who had 
helped draft and approve the statement). 
On the first report only 41 were recorded 
in opposition. Catholic priests, it was 
explained, were not queried since their 
church “has already announced its 
stand,” though it was not stated until 
a day or two later that the stand sup- 
ported the same point of view as the 
ministers’ statement. 

The newspaper continued its telephon- 


ing, printing columns of names with 
their responses. From the original 59, 
then 152, who favored the step, it grew 
to 216, with 56 opposed and 158 de- 
clining to comment... . 

So, a second phase was noted: Whit- 
tling down the significance by headlines, 
The papers tried to make their results say 
far less (or more) than they very plainly 
said (all the “No Comments” were 
lumped with those who opposed) : 

152 of 370 Clerics Polled Endorse RMA 
Stand 


Surveyed Clergymen Divided on Race 
Stand 


At Least Half of Clergymen Back RMA 
Race Statement 

Survey Shows Half of Clergymen Sup- 
port . . . and so on. 

Nowhere did a headline say, “Only 
56 Out of 600 Disapprove.”’ 

They would never have confessed that 
all their pressures and local situations 
would make it far easier and more likely 
for a respondent to vote No if he felt 
that way rather than to take any other 
position. So the negative vote would more 
nearly approximate its maximum. 

Most of the ministers called, they re- 
ported, were perfectly willing to express 
their feelings. Three refused to coop- 
erate in any manner. A few, they said, 
tried to explain why they made no com- 
ment: 

“These included nervous laughter, ad- 
missions that they didn’t know what the 
statement was all about, and a disinclina- 


tion to voice an opinion that might be 
interpreted as that of their church.” 


Some comical responses were included: 
One man disagreed with the “timing” 
though he did not suggest when would 
have been better. After the first list ap- 
peared, one man called in to say that he 
had no comment and his name was listed 
in that way! 

But the basic strategy had backfired. 
What was billed as a feeble, inconse- 
quential, incoherent minority movement 
now showed only 56 men out of the total 
of more than 400 opposing it, while 
more than 216, were squarely in support 
of the declaration. 

Meanwhile, other papers in the state 
were applauding the ministers, groups 
of ministers in other cities were adding 
their endorsement—and the strategy that 
started out to show the ministers up re- 
sulted in adding to their statement far 
more names than they had any idea they 
could get on their own initiative. The 
Association has no formal membership 
roll, top attendance is 150, notices go 
to less than 400. 

Many men who were classified under 
no comment, when they saw the outcome, 
were filled with regrets that they had not 
taken the risk of giving their true feelings 
when they were called. 

And what about citizens whose sympa- 
thies are on the other side? They kept 
firing volleys through the newspapers’ 
letters page on “separation of church and 
state” or telling the preachers to mind 
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Footnote to the Problem of Nationalism versus Internationalism 


A Christian and the United Nations 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


OME Christians are worried over 

the United Nations. Can a Chris- 
tian honestly support an organization 
of which many members are not Christian 
at all? Can a patriotic American Chris- 
tian support a body which in some ways 
seems to exercise an authority superior 
to that of one’s own country? Can we, 
whose trust is supposed to rest in God, 
put our trust in a human organization 
like the U.N.? In a time when the 
Kingdom of God needs all our support, 
can we afford to support such an ex- 
pensive project as the U.N.? Should we 
not give our money to missions instead ? 

The answers to all these questions 
would seem obvious, yet since they do 
bother some conscientious people, let us 
take a quick look at them. 

The whole business illustrates two 
points which are essential in all Chris- 
tian thinking about contemporary social 
problems. (And all problems concerning 
man are social, even so-called personal 
problems.) One point is that there are 
many problems today which are not men- 
tioned in the New Testament, for the 
reason that the situation which produced 
the problem did not exist then and could 
hardly have been imagined. Therefore 
in dealing with such brand-new prob- 
lems, unless we are weakly going to say 
that Christianity has nothing to say here 
(which is the same as saying Christ is 
not Lord of all), the only course open 
to us is to work by analogy and basic 
principles. In this particular situation, 
how can we best put to work the basic 
principles which are revealed to us in 
God’s will and word? This is to say 
again what has often been said, that the 
Bible does not give us rules, it does not 
cover all cases as a rule-book tries to do; 
it gives us base-lines along which we 
have to think and work. 


HE OTHER POINT is that in this 

matter of the U.N. we have a prime 
example of the ‘one step” idea which 
was expressed here recently (OUTLOOK, 
Jan. 21). There is seldom if ever a 
completely satisfying and ideal solution 
of human dilemmas. What we have to 
do in most cases, and what we can prac- 
tically always do, is to take one step in 
the right direction. We may not arrive, 
but we do move, and it is better to move 
than to stand still, if the move is in the 





their own business. It was the best they 
could do—attacking the ministers rather 
than the ideas they had expressed. But 
thanks to the stir of the newspapers, there 
should not have been a person in the most 
remote corner of the state who did not 
know how more than 200 ministers were 
standing up and being counted. 
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right direction. 

Something like the first question named 
above may have been in the minds of 
early Christians when they thought about 
the Roman State under which they all 
lived. Can a Christian support a non- 
Christian state? Well, the New Testa- 
ment gives a right plain answer to that: 
Yes. And the U.N. has a far higher per- 
centage of active Christians in it than 
the Roman Empire had in its high com- 
mands at the time of Paul—namely Zero. 
As for authority, the U.N. does exert, 
for international affairs, an authority 
greater than that of any single nation. 
Not much greater, not enough, many 
would say; but more; and so far, who 
can object to it? Time for objection 
to U.N. authority would come when it 
reaches into domestic affairs, as it does 
not do. 

To give an example: One of the many 
activities of the U.N. is keeping an eye 
on, and making reports of, narcotics 
around the world. The U.N. knows ex- 
actly where every gram of legal opium 
in the world is. This is more than any 
one country could do. But there is more 
to it than that. A very few years ago 
there was a small country which was 
supplying a great deal of illict opium 
and opium derivatives. The U.N. re- 
ports included this fact. Now the U.N. 
could shake its fist at this little nation 
and only get laughed at. The U.N. has 
no means whatever of forcing any nation, 
even a small one, to stop pouring out nar- 
cotics for the ruination of men. But— 
the party in power, in that offending 
country, was afraid of those reports. It 
was afraid of what the opposition party 
could do with the reports as campaign 
ammunition. So the party in power 
went to work, and in a year’s time there 
was not so much as a trickle of illegal 
opium coming out of that country. That’s 
the kind of authority the U.N. often has, 
a moral authority on top of a great deal 
of accurate knowledge, which helps to 
keep sometimes even great nations in 
line. 





S FOR putting our trust in human 

organizations, it is utter hypocrisy 
to flee to this excuse for non-support of 
the U.N. We put our trust in human 
organizations all the time, and it is no 
sin. We have policemen. We have a 
board of health. We take out life in- 
surance policies. Human institutions, 
indeed—if we couldn’t use them we’d 
never go to a hospital, we’d never even 
raise an umbrella. Paul, we understand, 
used ships to get around the world in. 
It’s a safe bet that the shipping com- 
panies, and the ships’ companies too, 


were anything but Christian. But Paul 
did not depend on angels to transport him 
from place to place. He put his trust 
in God, and he paid his fare. And as 
for money, despite the fact that the 
United States pays a very large part of 
the U.N.’s expenses, your own personal 
share, Dear Reader, per year (not per 
day or per month) is Ten Cents. Can 
you honestly complain that you are over- 
charged? 


UT let us come to some positive 
thoughts. Are there reasons why a 
Christian not only can, but ought with 
enthusiasm, to support the United Na- 
tions? By all means. ‘Three reasons 
will begin a list which the reader is in- 
vited to make longer at his or her leisure. 
1. The Christian is committed to har- 
mony among men. If it be possible, as 
far as lies in us, we are obliged to live 
at peace with all men. On the inter- 
national scene there is disharmony in 
plenty—an understatement. The U.N. 
does not produce all the harmony we 
want—another understatement. But on 
the international scene the U.N. is the 
best agent for harmony we have—and 
that’s a third understatement. 

2. The Christian is committed to truth. 
Now the U.N. has been called a mere 
debating society by ignorant people who 
do not know of the actual day-by-day 
work of the U.N., most of which never 
reaches the public eye. (That is, it is 
not reported on the front pages, though 
it is not by any means secret.) But merely 
as a debating society it is worth a lot. 
Lies are heard in the Assembly—but so 
they are in many other public meetings. 
But it is safer in the long run for even 
a liar to have to speak his lies in the 
open, where they can be nailed, than to 
lurk whispering in darkness. After get- 
ting a good close-up of some people who 
could be mentioned, in the U.N., we 
know the kind of people we have to deal 
with much better than we ever did before. 

3. The Christian is committed to the 
principle of the solidarity of mankind. 
And the U.N. is the outstanding visible 
gesture in that direction. It is built on 
the principle that in our shrinking planet 
there are many problems that concern 
us all. Things that happen in India, 
Hungary, Korea, Egypt are not local 
affairs any more. The U.N. is the only 
organization that is devoted to these 
world-problems with world-help and 
world-knowledge. 

So the U.N., far from perfect as all 
things human fail of perfection, is a step 
in the right direction. It is not truly 
United Nations yet, only a meeting 
ground for disunited nations. But it 
does bring like-minded nations together, 
it even helps unlike-minded nations to 
understand one another. 

If you do not like this step in the di- 
rection of United Nations, what do you 
really want? Disunited nations? 
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it “lifts up” 
Christ 
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Literature 
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ehurch schools 





Our whole program of Christian 
teaching is dedicated to leading per- 


sons to know Christ as Lord and 
Saviour, to grow in the Christian 


life, and increasingly to identify 
themselves with Christian purposes 
and activities. The motive that leads 
persons to achieve these aims is a 
consuming love for Jesus Christ, 
constraining them to lead men 
everyW here to know Him as Saviour 
and to commit their lives to Him 
as Lord. Knowing that these prin- 
ciples guide the dedicated leaders of 
our own Church as they prepare 
our Presbyterian literature, we are 
confident of its effectiveness in lead- 
ing to Christ those who attend our 
church schools. 
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Says Nervous Breakdown 
Might Help Some Pastors 


St. PauLt, MINN. (RNS)—A “good, 
healthy nervous breakdown” might aid 
ministers who have never learned to enter 
into the problems of their parishioners, 
clergymen attending the annual Minne- 
sota State Pastors Conference here were 
told. 

Granger Westberg, professor of 
gion and health at the University of 
Chicago, said he “almost wished” that 
every pastor could have a nervous break- 
down or a “crisis experience” for the 
opportunity it gives one to “wrestle with 
the basic facts of life.” 

“All of us should go through some 
kind of spiritual experience like a nerv- 
ous breakdown if we want to go to the 
depths of our people,” he commented. 


reli- 
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“PROTESTANT PREACHING IN 
LENT is one of the most interesting 
and unique books | have ever read. 
It offers some of the most intrigu- 
ing and stimulating thoughts for 
the Lenten season that have ever 
come to my _ attention.’’—BILLY 
GRAHAM 
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Dr. Westberg said that a nervous 
breakdown is not a “psychotic episode” 
but rather that point at which “a person 
becomes so tense by pressures upon him 
that he loses the ability to look at life 
objectively.” 

He denied that ministers are 
ing up” 


“crack- 
more than people in other pro- 
fessions and said a recent magazine 
article which drew this conclusion was 
“not factual.” 

Dr. Westberg said a minister is in a 
unique position to observe the develop- 
ment of human personality and one of his 
important tasks is to prevent nervous 
breakdowns by helping to get at defects 
before they occur. 

He urged denominations to provide 
their clergy with pastoral counselors at 
the district and conference level. 


MacLennan: More Direct Methods 

CoL_uMbBus, O. (RNS)- 
urged here to take 
papers and _ television 
mons, “to save the 
dead from becoming the 
the living.” 

David A. MacLennan, 
terian church in 
the 38th 
tion: 


Ministers were 
from news- 
in preparing ser- 
living faith of the 
dead faith of 


lessons 


srick Presby- 
N.Y., told 


-astors’ Conven- 


Rochester, 
annual Ohio I 


“Few congregations are _ sufficiently 
long-suffering to endure the leisurely, logi- 
cal and comprehensive exposition of re- 
ligious themes allegedly enjoyed by earlier 
generations.” 

Dr. MacLennan warned, however, that 
“we must not dilute the content of the 
message entrusted to us. We did not 
invent Biblical truth.”’ 

He asked ministers to realize that 
many in their congregations are “living 
in a lonely crowd .. . learning the ABCs 
of (atomic) annihilation.” 

Churches would be wise, 
nan said, to use “the immense number 
of lay-ministers in every denomination 
to transmit convincingly the Word.” He 
said juries discount professional witnesses 
but are impressed by amateurs. 

David H. Read, minister of New 
York’s Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
church, cautioned that the church must 
never be looked on merely as an associa- 
tion that people join, but as a holy society 
in which they believe. 


Dr. MacLen- 
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Florida Pastor Calls for 
More Religion in Schools 


Mr1aMI, FLA. (RNS)—The president of 
the Greater Miami Council of Churches 
said here many persons may abandon 
the public school system in favor of pri- 
vate church schools unless religious in- 
struction is offered by the public schools. 

Henry Dahlberg, pastor of First Pres- 
byterian church, told a committee of the 
Dade County school board that he was 
“not making a threat by pointing out 
that this is the predominant feeling of 
members of our congregations through 
word of mouth and action in executive 
sessions.” 

He added church groups are “‘insisting 
that the problem be looked into and ana- 
lyzed.’ 

Mr. Dahlberg spoke to the recently- 
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formed special school board committee on 
religious education of which he is a mem- 
ber. 

But Rabbi Leon Kronish, spiritual 
leader of Temple Beth Sholom, opposed 
the clergyman’s viewpoint. 

“It is not the place of schools to pro- 
vide religious instruction,” he said. ‘That 
should be done outside schools in the 
home, church or synagogue. 

“If we are speaking of moral and 
ethical values, that is one thing. I think 
we should analyze what schools are do- 
ing now along that line and improve this 
instruction if necessary, but I will throw 
a stumbling block if we use the term 
‘religion.’ ” 


To Discuss Plan 

The committee agreed to meet again 
next 
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‘ paths, hills, and plains of the Old 
Testament, to the land where Jesus 
taught, suffered and triumphed. En- 
tirely up-to-date, this splendid book 
contains information from latest 
archaeological discoveries, including 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

There are over 400 illustrations, 
each one a photographic masterpiece; 
60,000 words of absorbing commen- 
tary; 35 eight-color maps; endpapers 
in six colors and a 26-page comprehen- 
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leave school one hour each week to re- 
ceive religious instruction at their church 
or synagogue. 

However, prospects of another dead- 
lock seem likely since both Rabbi Kronish 


and Anna Brenner Meyers, committee 
and school board member, are opposed to 
the released-time plan. 

Mrs. Meyers said she was against hav- 
ing the school board sanction any plan. 
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“I don’t believe in using school monies 
for religious instruction, including costs 
of teacher labor necessary to prepare and 
correct examinations,” she said. 


CHURCH MUSIC 


Oh Promise Me Bach 
By JAMES R. SYDNOR 


How many ministers and church mu- 
sicians have been asked the following 
questions by couples about to be married? 

Are there any songs for weddings we 
may use instead of “I Love You Truly,” 
“Because,” or “Oh Promise Me’? 

May we have other music for the pro- 
cessional and recessional than the fa- 
miliar selections from the opera Lohen- 
grin by Wagner and Midsummer Night’s 
Dream by Mendelssohn ? 

Where can we find music that will be 
in keeping with the dignity, beauty, and 
sacredness of a marriage ceremony? 

Is it proper for a congregation to sing 
hymns at weddings? Is this ever done? 

If a choir is present, what may the 
choir sing? 

Where can we find a simple setting of 
the Lord’s Prayer that conveys the mood 
of worship rather than of a concert per- 
formance ? 

What words are suitable for singing 
at weddings ? 

What music of a churchly festive char- 
acter is available for use with organ and 
strings or other instruments ? 

Should all the music preceding the 
ceremony be kept very soft? 

Is there music we may use that is 
genuinely beautiful yet not difficult? 

What music is there worth presenting, 
vet not worn threadbare by overuse? 

The answers to these questions and 
others are presented in a splendid little 
booklet entitled Wedding Music written 
by Regina Fryxell and published by the 
Augustana Press, Rock Island, Illinois. 
This beautifully printed, 30-page pam- 
phlet is available at 25 cents per copy, 
$2.50 per dozen. 

After an eight-page discussion of what 
is musically appropriate at a wedding, 
the author lists organ music for recital 
preceding the wedding service, proces- 
sionals, recessionals, vocal music, appro- 
priate material in hymnals, music for the 
reed organ, music for various combina- 
tions of instruments, and music for the 
reception. 

The musical selections are of high cali- 
ber and chosen from the catalogues of 
many leading publishers. 

This pamphlet will be an invaluable 
tool for many ministers and church musi- 
cians. 

I should also like to call attention to 
the booklet, Music for Church Weddings, 
issued by the Joint Commission on 
Church Music of the Episcopal Church 
(Seabury Press, 1952, Greenwich, Con- 
necticut). 
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CONFESSING CHRIST TODAY 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for March 3, 1957 
Matthew 16:13-27 


Jesus’ early ministry was directed to 
the nation as a whole (Matt. 3-14), but 
as time went on and the opposition of 
religious and political leaders increased, 
while the mass of the people showed 
themselves persistently unwilling to re- 
verse their materialistic conceptions of 
the coming kingdom, he gave himself 
more and more to the training of the 
Twelve whom he had chosen to carry 
on his work. On two occasions, Matthew 
tells us, he withdrew from Galilee to be 
alone with his disciples. The first with- 
drawal, recorded in chapter 15, took him 
into Phoenecia and is marked by the 
healing of the daughter of a Syro-Phoe- 
nician woman. The second withdrawal, 
recorded in chapters 16-17, led him into 
the regions around Caesarea-Philippi. 


|. Peter’s Confession 


On the way Jesus asked his disciples 
two questions, both of which came after 
a long season of prayer: first, who do 
men say that the Son of Man is; and 
second, who do you say that lam? He 
did not ask them about his teaching or 
his miracles or about the way in which 
he came into the world. Instead he drove 
to the heart of the problem: “Who do 
men say that the Son of Man is?” 

They replied that opinion was divided. 
Some thought he was a reincarnation of 
John, who had called men to repent of 
their sins; others that he was Elijah, the 
most popular of all the prophets, noted 
for his courage; others that he was Jere- 
miah, renowned for his tenderness and 
sympathy, or one of the other prophets. 
In other words, men agreed that he was 
a herald of the coming kingdom, but no 
one lcoked upon him as the Messiah. 
Certainly these had been those who were 
inclined to accept him as such (cf. Jn. 
6:15, 66). But they had gradually come 
to the conclusion that Jesus was not the 
man to usher in that kingdom of material 
splendor for which they were looking. 
It is a remarkable tribute to Jesus’ char- 
acter that in spite of this fact he was 
commonly regarded as a reincarnation of 
someone of the great prophetic figures of 
the past. They could not explain the 
riddle of his personality except by say- 
ing that he was John or Elijah or Jere- 
miah or one of the other prophets. 

Jesus then pressed his second ques- 
tion, for which the first had prepared the 
way, “But who do you say that I am?” 
He asked that he might know how far 
they had learned the lesson of their re- 
cent associations with him, how far pre- 
pared they were to meet the critical days 
ahead. Only when they recognized that 
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he was the Messiah could be begin to tell 
them what kind of a Messiah he was, how 
far different he was from the popular 
conception of an earthly ruler which they 
themselves still shared. 

Peter answered, ‘“‘You are the Christ, 
the Son of the Living God.” This con- 
fession on Peter’s lips did not mean that 
he regarded Jesus as divine (this under- 
standing came later after the resurrec- 
tion); it did mean that Peter was con- 
vinced that Jesus was not the forerunner 
of the Messiah, as people generally had 
concluded, but the Messiah himself. 

It was not the first time Peter had 
expressed this belief (Jn. 1:41,45; 6:69). 
But in the earlier instances he did no 
more than assent to the belief that Jesus 
would prove to be the Messiah for whom 
all were longing. And now for the first 
time this persistent conviction that Jesus 
was the Messiah was deliberately and 
unhesitatingly expressed. In spite of the 
fact that the nation did not so regard 
him in spite of his great departure from 
the Messianic ideal of the disciples them- 
selves, his whole experience with Jesus 
compelled him to believe. It was such 
a significant thing, and so welcome to 
the heart of Jesus that he cried out in 
great joy: ‘‘Blessed are you, Simon Bar- 
Jona! For by no human agency has the 
revelation come to you, but by my Father, 
who is in heaven.” 

Although he acknowledged Peter’s 
statement to be true, Jesus. strictly 
charged his disciples that they should 
keep the matter to themselves. If the 
people learned that he was ready to accept 
the Messianic title they would have as- 
sumed that he meant to recover their 
national independence and extend Israel’s 
dominion over other nations, and that 
would have meant revolution and war. 


Il. Jesus’ First Lesson on the Church 

1. Its Foundation. Jesus’ commenda- 
tion of Peter was followed by those sig- 
nificant words which the Roman Catho- 
lic Church makes the basis of its claims: 
“T tell you, you are Peter (Petros), and 
on this rock (petra) I will build my 
church.” 

This is the first time that the word 
“church” has occurred in the Gospel. 
It is a word which is used in the Old 
Testament for the congregation of the 
Lord. The significant fact is that the 
disciples had expected a kingdom with 
a conquering king at its head on an 
earthly throne. They are told instead 
that Jesus will establish an imperishable 
society, a church, and that it will be 
given the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven. 


The rock upon which this church is to 
be built is what? Protestants generally 
have held that the reference is to the truth 
which the apostle had proclaimed, the 
fact that Jesus is the Christ, the son of 
the living God. Roman Catholics claim, 
and some Protestants agree, that the rock 
was Peter. The change in gender noted 
above does not render this interpretation 
impossible, for Jesus spoke not in Greek, 
but in Aramaic, where no such distinc- 
tion was possible. But, granting that 
Peter is the rock, there is still no basis 
for the claims of the Roman Catholic 
Church. They would have to establish 
five additional points: (1) that Jesus 
intended thereby to grant Peter complete 
authority over the church (and the N.T. 
itself makes clear that this was not the 
case—see, for example, Mt. 16:23, Acts 
11:2, Gal. 2:11); (2) that such power 
as he was given was transferable, and of 
this there is no suggestion; (3) that 
Peter ultimately came to Rome, and for 
this there is only a late and rather un- 
certain tradition; (4) that he became 
bishop of Rome, and the evidence makes 
it clear that there was no single bishop 
in Rome until late in the 2nd century; 
and (5) that Peter actually endeavored 
to hand down his authority to his suc- 
cessors, the bishops of Rome. This, for 
the reason indicated above, could hardly 
have been the case, and there is no evi- 
dence that any bishop of Rome ever 
claimed it was so for more than 200 
years. 

In a certain sense, Peter was the rock 
on which the early church was built. He 
was the natural leader of the early apos- 
tolic band. If this is what Jesus meant 
to say, however, his words have a larger 
significance. It is on Peter as confessing 
that Jesus is the Son of God, on Peter 
and men like him, that the church is to 
be built. 

Peter himself never comments directly 
upon these tremendous words; he may, 
however, have had them in mind when 
he wrote I Peter 2:4-6. Here he too 
refers to the church as a building. The 
chief cornerstone, on which the building 
is erected, is Jesus Christ. The other 
stones, on which the strength and beauty 
of the building depend, are men who 
believe in Jesus. It is their duty to offer 
up spiritual sacrifices to Jesus, that is, 
to dedicate to him their wills, their lives. 
The church, then, is composed of men 
who build their lives upon that of Jesus. 
Paul has a similar conception. The 
church is founded upon the apostles and 
prophets (no unique place given to 
Peter), Christ Jesus himself being the 
chief cornerstone (Ephesians 2:20). And 
to make the point still clearer, Paul 
writes, in I Cor. 3:11: “No other foun- 
dation can anyone lay than that which 
is laid, which is Christ Jesus.” The 
church then is built on Jesus, who is 
the Christ, the son of the living God. 
It is composed of men like Peter who 
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accept that truth, and allow it to bear its 
fruit in their lives. 

2. Its Future. Jesus further declared 
that “the powers of death” (in the Greek 
it is Hades; not Hell, as in the Kjv, but 
Hades, the abode of death; so that the 
RSV as quoted above gives the true sense) 
should not prevail against his church. 
In other words, the church will never 
perish. Kings, dictators, nations and 
civilizations have come and gone, but 
the church has survived and will continue 
to do so. 

Jesus’ words do not mean, however, 

that every local church or denomination, 
or that the church in every land will 
endure forever. As a matter of fact, 
many churches are now dead or dying, 
and in many lands where Christianity 
was once strong it now barely clings to 
its existence. Jesus warned that if the 
salt lost its savor it would be cast out 
and trodden under the foot of men. 
3. Its Function. Jesus further said 
to Peter, “I will give you the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven.”” Keys were 
sometimes used as a symbol of authority. 
But Peter had no special authority in the 
church other than that inspired by his 
own powerful personality. That much is 
plain from the history of the Acts and 
even from the story of the Gospels. Most 
probably, therefore, the keys are to be 
taken as the symbol of a great privilege. 
Jesus meant to say, “In giving you a 
knowledge of my divine sonship, God 
has put into vour hands the keys by 
means of which you can open the doors 
of the kingdom to other men.” Jesus is 
speaking, in other words, of the function 
of the church, addressing Peter because 
he is the first to enter. That function is 
to open the doors of the kingdom, by 
making known to all men the fact that 
Jesus is the Son of God. 

Jesus added one more significant state- 
ment. As translated by Moffatt: ‘“What- 
ever you prohibit on earth will be pro- 
hibited in heaven, and whatever you per- 
mit on earth will be permitted in heaven.” 
That is the exact meaning of Jesus’ words 
in modern speech, for to bind and to loose 
were technical expressions used by the 
rabbis meaning to permit and to forbid. 
Matthew 18:18 makes it clear that this 
power was given not only to Peter, but 
also to the early Christian community. 
Through them the Risen Christ was to 
express his will. Through them he was 
to carry on and carry out his purpose. 
What they ordered would be what Christ 
desired. What they forbade would be the 
things Christ disapproved. The fulfill- 


ment of this tremendous promise is found 
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in the writings of the New Testament, 
where the Apostles did lay down the prin- 
ciples which will henceforth guide the 
consciences of men. In a lesser sense 
this power continues to be exercised by 
those who, by their teaching or lives, by 
their words or examples, have impressed 
the world more deeply with a sense of 
what is Christian holiness and what is 
Christian liberty. The church is the 
appointed agency through which the 
Kingdom of God is to be extended on 
earth. It is the appointed agency in 
every age through which the moral judg- 
ment of God (revealed in Scripture) may 
find concrete and definite expression. Our 
task as individual members of the church 
is to see that the moral judgments of God 
are clearly and adequately expressed 
through us. 


Ill. Jesus’ First Lesson About the 

Cross 

1. The Cross Is Necessary for Jesus. 
As soon as Jesus saw that the disciples 
had learned one lesson—that he was the 
Son of God—he began to teach them 
another, that, as the Messiah, he must 
deliver his people by suffering, rejection 
and death. This was a startling declara- 
tion to the disciples, and Peter, taking 
him aside, charged him (using the same 
word as Jesus when he told the disciples 
to keep his messiahship a secret) not to 
talk in this fashion. 

We can agree with Dr. Burton: 

“That Peter should venture to reprove 
Jesus is surprising, but not that he found 
it difficult to accept Jesus’ announcement 
of his death. Affection for Jesus, and his 
just confessed faith in Jesus’ messiahship 
both made such acceptance difficult. The 
Jews of Jesus’ day believed not in a suf- 
fering, but a triumphant Messiah, and 
least of all, in one whom his own nation 
should reject. To Peter, sharing still the 
ideals of his people, messiahship, so far 
from involving rejection and death, ex- 
cluded them.” 

At Peter’s words Jesus turned sharply 
around to see if the rest of the disciples 
had noted what was passing. And when 
he saw that it was the case, he uttered 
this rebuke to Peter in the hearing and 
for the warning of all: ‘“‘Get behind me, 
Satan. You are a hindrance to me; for 
you are not on the side of God, but of 
men.’ The disciple who had just con- 
fessed that Jesus was the Son of God had 
a mind so largely swayed by worldly con- 
ceptions of the Messiah, and so far away 
as yet from the mind of God, that he 
Was urging Jesus to turn away from God’s 
will for his life. It is regrettably true 
that in every age there are men who 
acknowledge Jesus as Lord and yet in 
this area or that range themselves actively 
on the side of Christ’s great adversary, 
the devil; men who hinder rather than 
aid the progress of Christ’s cause, the 
doing of God’s will. So Jesus taught 
his second lesson on the cross. 

2. The Cross Is Necessary for the 
Disciples. “If any man would come 


after me,” said Jesus, “let him (1) deny 
himself and (2) take up his cross and 
(3) follow me.” To deny one’s self 
means to cease making one’s own interest 
and pleasure the end of life and one’s 
own will the law of action, and to fol- 
low Jesus in making God’s will the law 
of action (Jn. 4:35; 5:30; Mark 10:42- 
45), and the well-being of men the end 
of life (Mk. 10:42-45). To take up the 
cross meant in Jesus’ day to go to one’s 
death. As used by Jesus, therefore, it 
meant to accept God’s will for one’s life 
whatever it may cost, wherever it may 
lead. But it is not enough to deny one’s 
self, even at the cost of one’s life. Hordes 
of communists are willing to do as much. 
Followers of Christ must have a devotion 
equal or superior to the followers of 
Stalin, and expressed in a very different 
way. “If any man would come after 
me,” said Jesus, “let him deny himself 
and take up his cross and follow me.” 

Jesus proceeds to give three reasons 
why his disciples should be willing to 
deny themselves even at the cost of life 
itself. First, the man who is supremely 
concerned about saving his physical life 
will lose his scul. Secondly, it is no 
profit for a man to gain the whole world, 
to become the wealthiest man or the most 
powerful figure in history, if in gaining 
wealth, in securing power, his eternal 
soul shrivels and dies. Third, whosoever 
shall be ashamed of Jesus or of Jesus’ 
words in this life, of him shall the Son 
of Man be ashamed when he comes in 
his own glory, the glory of the Father 
and of the holy angels. The three rea- 
sons can be reduced to one: to accept 
God’s will for one’s life is the way to 
real life, which will endure through all 
eternity. 

Peter was convinced that Jesus was 
the Son of God. Only those who have 
such faith are true members of the church. 
But it was some time before Peter was 
fully ranged on Jesus’ side in the strug- 
gle against evil, before he was prepared 
to deny himself and take up his cross 
and follow Jesus. 

A man who has accepted Jesus as his 
Savior and Lord has taken the first step 
in the Christian life, but it is only the 
first step. It may be a long time before 
he looks out upon the world with the 
mind of Christ, a long time before he 
ceases to be a hindrance and becomes a 
help to the progress of the kingdom in 
this area or the other. There is no one 
of us who does not have some blind spots, 
some areas of his life, some aspects of 
his thought which he has not vet fully 
surrendered to the Master. All of us 
need to grow in the Christian life, to 
say with Paul, “Not that I have already 
obtained this or am already perfect; but 
I press on to make it my own, because 
Christ Jesus has made me his own” 
(Phil. 3:12). 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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Lenten Reading List 


EACH YEAR the Protestant Lenten List Com- 
mittee of the Religious Publishers Group in- 
vites someone to select 26 recently-published 
books for Lenten reading. This year the se- 
lector is Edmund Fuller, author of Brother 
Divided and other books, and a teacher at 
Kent School. 


The contemplative or meditative ex- 
perience becomes increasingly more rare, 
more difficult to attain. Lent is the only 
season in which some of us pretend to 
a formal commitment to meditation, and 
thoughtful reading is the one priceless aid 
to approaching a practice for which many 
have lost the skills or the habits. This 
circumstance lends a special importance 
to a Lenten reading list. A pattern of 
reading begun in Lent could profitably 
be extended across the seasons and the 
years. 

This list is a personal choice, limited 
to the past year. Perhaps such a current 
list, through association and _ bibliogra- 
phies, will refer you back to the rest of 
the great, permanent devotional heritage. 

Of these books, some are in the tech- 
nical sense devotional, some belong to 
the field called apologetics, one or two 
might be called intellectual or philosopi- 
cal, but all are for the thoughtful layman. 
One is a reverent novel, one communi- 
cates an intense personal crisis in Chris- 
tian terms, some search the Christian 
social conscience. Select to your taste 
or need, and chart your own course 
among or beyond them. All have been 
created by men and women of faith, by 
the grace of the Holy Spirit—EpmuNp 
FULLER. 

AND WALK IN LOVE, by Henrietta 
Buckmaster. A distinguished novel on 
the life of St. Paul. Its purpose is rev- 
erent: “To revisualize in some measure 
the simple and overwhelming facts of 
early Christianity. . .” Pair it with 
Sholem Asch’s The Apostle. Random 
House, $3.95. 

THE ART OF MEDITATION, by Joel 
S. Goldsmith. An able manual of int~o- 
duction to the declining meditative art 
and an elaboration of its vital and pro- 
ductive role in Christian living and wor- 
ship. Harper, $2.50. 

BY MEANS OF DEATH, by Hughell E. 
W. Fosbroke. An outstanding probing, 
broadly conceived sequence of eight med- 
itations for Good Friday, on the Last 
Words. They are appropriate around the 
year, as well as to the mounting climax of 
the great drama of Passion, Death, and 
Resurrection. Seabury, $1.75. 

CANDLES ON THE GLACIER, by 
Kenneth Joseph Foreman. Devotion, 
charm, and wisdom mingle in these 
“warm thoughts for a cold world,” a 
collection of brief fables and fantasies 
about Faith. Reprinted from Prespy- 
TERIAN OvuTLOOK. Association, $3. 
~ CRISIS IN COMMUNICATION, by Mal- 
colm Boyd. Apt reading for a season of 
self-examination is this fresh, fascinating 
“Christian Examination of the Mass 
Media.” What do the popular arts, es- 
pecially TV and movies, have to say about 
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values? What of religion in these media? 
Look for the remarkable “Litany for 
Christian Communication” which closes 
the book. Doubleday. $2.95. 

THE DEAD SEA SCRIPTURES, trans- 
lated and edited by Theodor H. Gaster. 
This translation of those findings of 
which the Hebrew texts have been pub- 
lished, is intended for laymen. It includes 
only the extra-biblical writings, not the 
variant texts. Doubleday, cloth, $4. paper, 
95¢. 

THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS AND THE 
ORIGINALITY OF CHRIST, by Geoffrey 
Graystone. The briefest, clearest, and 
generally best book I have yet seen to 
introduce the layman to the facts and 
meanings of these important finds. Sheed 
and Ward, $2.50. 

THE DESCENT OF THE DOVE, by 
Charles Williams. A new paper edition 
of this well-known “History of the Holy 
Spirit in the Church.” It is mystical 
rather than material history. Its spirit 
is in the text: “This also is Thou; nei- 
ther is this Thou.” Living Age, $1.25. 

FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE, by Emil 
Brunner. In three lectures for laymen, 
the distinguished Swiss theologian de- 
bates (I choose the word because of frank 
doctrinal controversies in his discussion) 
the theological implications of Faith, 
Hope, and Love. He seeks to establish 
both the unity and difference of the 
words. Westminster, $1.50. 

THE FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT— 
LIGHT OF CHRIST—ABBA, by Evelyn 
Underhill. Three works in one small 
volume by a fine devotional writer. The 
first is on prayer and meditation, the sec- 
ond meditates the life of Christ, the third 
studies the Lord’s Prayer. Longmans, 
$2.25. 


HIS KINGDOM IS FOREVER, by 
Ernest Lee Stoffel. An exploration of 
“The Meaning of Citizenship in the 
Kingdom of God.” Dr. Stoffel writes 
vigorously of God’s Kingdom and the 
Lordship of Christ from a broad pat- 
tern of scriptural texts. John Knox, 


$3. 


JOY IN BELIEVING, by Henry Sloane 
Coffin. A collection of brief, meditative 
and devotional writings and prayers of 
the late Dr. Coffin. Never published be- 
fore, these materials may well comprise 
one of the his warmest and best-loved 
books. Scribners, $2.95. 


MAN AT WORK IN GOD’S WORLD, 
edited by George E. De Mille. A Chris- 
tian theology of work is explored here by 
many contributors. Essays by Arnold 
Toynbee and Bishop Emrich alone would 
make the book notable. All our lives are 
compassed by work, so it speaks to all 
of us of how we should dedicate and dis- 
cipline the work we do. Longmans, $3. 











I recommend two books not for- 
mally religious as highly appro- 
priate to Lent: Profiles in Courage, 
by Sen. John F.. Kennedy (Harper, 
$3.50), as a superb study of political 
ethics rooted in a profoundly Chris- 
tian understanding of the nature of 
Man. Segregation, by Robert Penn 
Warren (Random House, $1.95), as 
the self-searching of a soul in an 
American moral dilemma.—E. F. 











MEN ON THEIR KNEES, by Kenneth 
O. Eaton. A view of man’s relationship 
to God through the experience of prayer, 
set before us in terms of seven prayers 
from the New Testament: Jesus’ own, 
one of Paul, one of Stephen, the publican 
and pharisee of the parable, and thers. 
Abingdon, $1.75. 

THE MIND OF THE MAKER, by Doro- 
thy L. Sayers. A new paper edition of 
a great work on God the Creator and cn 
human creativity as reflecting him. A 
work of both intellectual and spiritual 
excitement. Living Age, $1.25. 

MYSTICISM, by Evelyn Underhill. A 
new paper edition of this notable “Study 
in the Nature and Development of Man’s 
Spiritual Consciousness.” A rather long 
book for deliberate and leisured study. 
Meridian, $1.95. 


NAUGHT FOR YOUR COMFORT, 
by Trevor Huddleston. A _ profound, 
moving, disturbing examination of the 
Christian social conscience by an An- 
glican monastic who has worked dan- 
gerously within the racial tensions of 
South Africa. Eminently appropriate 
to anyone’s Lenten self-examination, it 
bears upon American moral dilemmas. 
Doubleday, $3.75. 


NEW TESTAMENT CHRISTIANITY, 
by J. B. Phillips. An attempt by an able 
Gospel translator to relate the spirit and 
character of the historical early church 
to Christian life in our times. This is 
fresh, illuminating New Testament ex- 
position. Macmillan, $2.25. 

THE PRAYERS OF KIERKEGAARD, 
edited by Perry D. LeFevre. Ninety-nine 
prayers of the great Danish theologian, 
superb in devotion and free of the difficul- 
ties of his philosophical writing. A sub- 
stantial interpretive-biographical study is 
included. University of Chicago Press, 
$3.50. 

THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS OF LAN- 
CELOT ANDREWS, edited by Thomas 
S. Kepler. Prayers of a 17th-Century 
churchman for all times of the day or 
year, and all occasions of the spirit. H. 
B. Swete has said that they unlock the 
doors of a sanctuary where a saint kneels 
in fellowship with God.” World, $1.50. 

THE RULES AND EXERCISES OF 
HOLY LIVING, by Jeremy Taylor. A new 
edition of one of the major English devo- 
tional classics, as valuable today as in 
its 17th-century world. I recommend it 
be paired with its companion volume, 
Holy Dying. World, $1.50. 

THE SAVING PERSON, by Angus Dun. 
A splendid study of man’s relationship to 
Christ, the “Saving Person.” Man’s hun- 
gers and desires and his unending quest 
for salvation are set forth. Then we see 
how the Saving Person has come to 
reconcile us to God and to bring Eternal 
Life. Harper, $2. 

SERMONS ON THE PASSION OF 
CHRIST, by Martin Luther. From the 
Lenten preaching of the great reformer, 
a new edition of thirteen sermons on the 
Passion and. an introductory meditation. 
Augustana, $2.50. 

THROUGH TROUBLED WATERS, by 
William H. Armstrong. Through the face 
of nature, and through courage in grief, 
both understood within a Christian view 
of Man and Creation, Mr. Armstrong 
shows us how to accept the deaths of be- 
loved persons. The brief, eloquent story 
of how he and his small children met 
the loss of wife and mether speaks to all 
sorts and conditions of men. Harper, $2. 


TILL WE HAVE FACES, by C. S. 
Lewis. A novel with an underlying 
framework of Christian meaning, like 
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LENTEN LIST 
(Continued from page 15) 
earlier ones by Lewis, or like the novels 
of his twin sources of inspiration, George 
Macdonald and Charles Williams. Un- 
usual reading. Harcourt, Brace, $4.50. 


THE WRITINGS OF MARTIN BUBER, 
edited by Will Herberg. Thoughtful Len- 
ten reading is a good context in which to 
initiate, or pursue, an acquaintance with 
the great Jewish thinker whose impact 
on today’s Christian thought is enor- 
mous. A good, introductory, paperbound 
cross-section of his work. Meridian, $1.35. 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Howard C. Leming, who has been serv- 
ing as interim pastor of the First church, 
Roanoke, Va., will become pastor of the 
First church, Welch, W. Va., Mar. 1. 

James W. Fraser, from East Brady, Pa., 
to 1045 Allison Ave., Washington, Pa. 

James B. Ficklen, from Tarboro, N. C., 
to 2601 Cooleemee Dr., Raleigh, N. C. 

Harry B. Roberts, from Newton, N. J., 
to Frynmere, Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Louis Valint, from Los Angeles, Calif., 
to 9431 Kizer Ave., Fontana, Calif. 

Frank S. Jones, from Leaksville, N. C., 
to the Bethlehem church, Route 7, Pox 
317, Monroe, N. C. 

J. W. Foster, from Davidson, N. C., to 
Rt. 1, Box 164, Statesville, N. C. 

Luther L. Price, from Coral Gables, Fla., 
to 106 E. Church St., Orlando, Fla., where 
he is assistant misister of the First 
church. 

D. Yandell Page, Lexington, Ky., 
accepted a call to the First 
Middlesboro, Ky. 

James R. Bullock, from Houston, Texas, 
to 155 Fairmont St., Jackson, Tenn., 
Mar. 3. 

Joe E. Stowe, a graduate of Erskine 
Seminary, will become pastor of the C2n- 
tral Steele Creek church, Charlotte, N. C., 
March 3. 

Charles W. Solomon, Montreat, N. C., 
has been dismissed by Asheville Presby- 
tery to Union Presbytery of the USA 
church. He will continue to live at Mon- 
treat and serve a church near Knoxville 

John C. Chesnutt, Camden, Ala., has ac- 
cepted a call to become assistant pastor 
of Trinity church, Montgomery, Ala., 
where he will develop a new work at Gay 
Meadows. 

Anthony Lessley, from Benson, 
to Turbeville, Va. 

Kenneth L. Hamilton, from Batesburg, 
S. C., to Box 125, Ocean Drive Beach, S.C. 

John R. Rosebro, from Charlotte, N. C., 
to the Presbyterian Home, High Point, N. 
C. 

T. B. Warren, from Russellville, Ala., to 
Columbia Seminary, Decatur, Ga. 

George W. Cheek has retired from the 
ministry after 19 years service in the Ala- 
bama Ave. church, Selma, Ala. He will 
continue to make his home in Selma. 

Gary M. Jones, former assistant pastor, 
is now associate pastor of the First 
church, Odessa, Texas. 

Grayson L. Tucker, pastor of the First 
church, Laurel, Miss., since 1918, will be 
honorably retired on February 24. 

Kenneth L. Barnes, Buckingham, Va., 
who has been pastor of the Maysville 
and New Store churches, has become 
pastor of the Providence and Herman 
churches at Nathalie and Randolph, Va. 

R. L. Berry, formerly of Oxford, N. C., 
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has 
church, 


N. C., 


has become pastor of the Sparta, N. C., 
and Glade Valley churches. 

Harry A. Carter, Jr., who has been serv- 
ing the Dollabrook Negro mission in 
Winston-Salem, has been dropped from 
the roll of Winston-Salem Presbytery 
at his own request and commended to the 
Rowan Baptist Association. 

A commission of Winston-Salem Pres- 
bytery has reported that it has divested 
Louis J. Yelanjian, of Glendale Springs, 
N. C., of his office without censure for 
his failure to engage in the regular duties 
of the ministry for the past two years. 

Charles S. Spencer, formerly of Charles- 
ton, S. C., will be installed as pastor of 
the Bridgewater, McDowell, Westview 
and Drusilla churches, Rt. 2, Nebo, N. C., 
Feb. 17, A Larger Parish including these 
churches was recently organized in Burke 
and McDowell counties. 

Thomas E. Nelson, formerly of Olivia, 
N. C., is the new pastor of the Biscoe, 
N. C., church, 

W. T. Paterson from Batavia, Ohio, to 
6122 Corbly Road, Cincinnati 30, Ohio. 


DEATHS 

Maude A. Mackey, M. D., who served 
for 43 years in China, died in Pasadena, 
Calif., January 29, at the age of 85. 


MISSIONARIES 

Appointed to missionary service by the 
Presbyterian, U. S., Board of World Mis- 
sions. 

Paula Frances West, of San Antonio, 
Texas, medical missionary to Mexico. 

Hugh Blake Bradley, Nashville, Tenn., 
Union Seminary of Va. senior, will go to 
Taiwan. 

Returning from furloughs: To the 
Congo-—Nan Fulsom, Atlanta, Ga., March 
9; the Donald F. Bobb family, from Rich- 
mond, Va., March 13; Mary Crawford, 
March 4. 


R. E. W. WEEK 

Daniel D. Rhodes, of Southwestern at 
Memphis, and John McSween, Clinton, 
S. C., were recent Religious Emphasis 
Week speakers at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn. 

Albert G. Edwards, Harrisonburg, Va., 
led R.E.W. services at Queens College in 
early February. 

Leaders for the Davidson College win- 
ter services were Eugene Carson Blake, 
Philadelphia: John S. Whale, British min- 
ister; Richard R. Gilbert, Presbyterian, 
USA, youth evangelism secretary; ond 
M. S. Richey, of the Duke Divinity School 
faculty. 

MAN OF THE YEAR 

David M. Currie, of the First church, 
Texas City, Texas, was recently chosen 
as one of the city’s outstanding men in 
1956, on the basis of his service during 
the past year. 

IN JAPAN 

E. Stanley Jones is now on a *three- 

months preaching mission in Japan. 


MODERATOR 

R. J. Wilson, noted Old Testament 
scholar in Belfast, has been named Mode- 
rator of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Treland. He will 
be formally elected at the June meeting, 
succeeding Thomas Barker of Donegal 
Town. 


COLUMBIA SEMINARY 

Speakers for the annual World Missions 
conference at Columbia Seminary April 
5-7 will include James Sprunt, Raleigh, N. 
C., S. Hugh Bradley, Nashville, Tenn. and 
several missionaries. This annual con- 
ference usually attracts between 500 and 
600 high school age young people. It will 
be held at Rock Eagle State Park near 
Eatonton, Ga. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 

Esther W. Hymer, Shrewsbury, N. J., 
former consultant with the American Ag- 
sociation for the United Nations, will be- 
come director of Christian World Rela- 
tions for United Church Women. 

Dorothy Nossett, N. Y., a former Y.W.- 
C.A. executive, will become assistant to 
the general director in charge of finance 
for United Church Women. 

Thomas R. Bennett, 2nd, formerly chair- 
man of the department, of Philosophy of 
Willamette University, Salem, Oreg., has 
been named director of the newly organ- 
ized educational progrem of the depart- 
ment of Church and Economic Life of the 
National Council. 


NAMED 

Carlyle Adams, First church, Rens- 
selaer, N. Y., has been appointed chair- 
man of the committee on the Christian 
Year of the National Council of Churches. 


W. W. McKinney, First church, Am- 
bridge, Pa., has been elected president 
of the National Reform Association. 

Linden M. Lindsey, pastor of Memorial 
church, Brooklyn, N. Y., is the new presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn division of the 
Protestant Council of the City of New 
York. 


BOOKS 

Charlie W. Shedd, of the Memorial 
Drive church, Houston, Texas, is the 
author of a book called Pray Your Weight 
Away, just published by J. B. Lippincott 
Co., M. ¥. 

J. R. MacPhail, of the Church of Scot- 
land, now professor of English at Madras 
Christian College in South India, is the 
author of a new Oxford University Press 
book. “The Bright Cloud, The Bible in 
the Light of the Transfiguration.” It is 
designed as a new theological commen- 
tary on the Bible for the layman. 


PRESENTATION 

Peter K. Emmons, Scranton, Pa., presi- 
dent of the Presbyterian USA Foreign 
Mission Board, recently presented an 
illuminated scroll to Prince Wan Wait- 
hayakoran, president of the General As- 
sembly of the United. Nations, minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Thailand, and ambas- 
sador to the United States. The presenta- 
tion was made in appreciation of the 
friendship and cooperation which the 
prince and his country have shown Pres- 
byterian missionaries and the Christian 
church. John Coventry Smith, associate 
secretary of the Board, conveyed greet- 
ings from the Chureh of Christ in Thai- 
land and the Presbyterian Mission there. 


RETURNED TO GERMANY 

Franz von Hammerstein and Mrs. von 
Hammerstein, fraternal workers from 
Germany, who have been sponsored by 
the Presbyterian USA Board of Foreign 
Missions, have just returned. to Europe. 
Mr. von Hammerstein, a Lutheran, served 
for one and a half years as an associate 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Perth Amboy, N. J., and for an equal 
time in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Evanston, Il. 


DCEs 

Virginia Irene Morris, formerly of West- 
minster church, Charlotte, N. C., has been 
appointed area director of Christian Edu- 
cation for Mecklenburg Presbytery. 
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